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She returned, and with a little more concern than before, that she hoped, however her sister had thought fit not to go on with what was proposed, yet that she had not been rude to him. No, madam, says he, not rude. Sir, says she, as you had offered nothing to my sister but what was like yourself, very honourable, I am sure she does not so ill understand herself as to offer anything unbecoming to you. He returned, with a very obliging way of speaking, that her sister understood herself perfectly well; And, I assure you, says he, she understood my character better than I did myself. I do not rightly take your meaning, sir, says she; my sister could make no objection to your character. Madam, said he, you know very well upon what foundation your sister altered her mind, and absolutely refused any farther treaty with me, viz., that I was a profane, wicked, irreligious creature: the fact was true, I owned it to her that I neither had any knowledge of religion, or desired any, for which I was a very great brute.
I think you were not very sincere, sir, says she.
O, madam, says he, I do not say I was a brute for owning it, but I was a brute for living in that horrid manner, and yet thinking that any sober woman could entertain a thought of having me.
I am very sorry, said the lady, it happened so.
I am very glad, madam, that she treated me so, replied he, and should love her ten thousand times better for it, if that be possible, than ever I did before.
Says she to him again, Sir, you are pleased to banter a little.
No, sister, says he, I don't banter ; and my stopping to speak with you was for this reason; I do not ask to speak with your sister, but I beg you will tell her from me very seriously, that she has been a